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The defense of America depends, primarily, on some 950 bases which we have scattered all 
Over the world, on foreign soil. 


‘ > The staggering cost of building and maintaining the bases accounts for only a small portion 


the over-all burden which this world-wide defensive system imposes on us. 


L., the first place, our foreign bases require foreign aid — which, in practically every instance, 
could more accurately be called foreign blackmail. Before a foreign nation will let us build a mili- 
tary base on its soil — for our ‘‘mutual defense” — we must promise them aid. We bear the total 
expense of building the base, usually at inflated costs; but we also have to furnish our ally with 
military equipment which /t can use on the base. This imposes a burden on the ally, because the agree- 
ment requires it to recruit more military manpower and engage in more military production. 
Hence, we give the ally economic aid — to strengthen its economy so that it can produce the man- 
power and goods necessary to carry its part in defending itself. 


When American personnel arrive in large numbers to build, and later to man, the base, another 
problem arises: resentment of these “rich” Americans, on the part of impoverished local citizens. 
We try to fix that by hiring more local workers and paying them wage scales above the national 
level. That causes inflation, which makes matters even worse for the poorest people. We try to fix 
that by giving them our agricultural surpluses. 


| other allies (who have these same commodities for sale on the world market) complain 
that we are hurting their economy by ruining their export markets. That requires more aid to salve 
their feelings; but when we increase aid to one ally, all others are offended if we do not increase 
theirs. 


About the time we finish a complex of important military bases in a foreign nation, our ally 
begins to let us know that the presence of American military installations and troops is very dan- 
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gerous to him: it is incurring the wrath, and 
threats, of the Soviet Union. The ally starts becom- 
ing “neutralist” in the struggle between the So- 
viets and America. Some even hint that they have 
had good offers from the Soviets. This milks even 
more aid from us, but no matter how much we 
give, it’s never enough. Ultimately, when the 
“ally” has gouged us for all that seems possible, 
or immediately necessary, it can just expel us from 
our bases and keep all the installations, and much 
of the heavy equipment, for its own use — be- 
cause, indeed, we never owned the bases in the 
first place. 


The foreign blackmailing of American taxpay- 
ers also stimulates governmental spending for 
domestic purposes within the United States. If we 
can spend billions on armaments and foreign aid 
and foreign bases, why be so tight-fisted about 
spending tax money for benefits to Americans? 


This crazy merry-go-round whirls at an ever- 
increasing pace, but does it build for our nation 
any reliable defense against foreign enemies? 


Practically none! In fact, it costs so much that 
we do not have enough money left over to keep 
pace with our enemy in development of super- 
weapons or to build adequate national defense 
against the weapons which our enemy already has. 


The main reason why our foreign bases provide 
no protection for us is obvious: the Soviets (the 
only power which poses any military threat against 
us) will never strike at us through our foreign 
bases. If they ever decide to strike, they will hit 
us directly with nuclear bombs carried by air- 
planes, missiles, and submarines. 


Another reason: we do not control the foreign 
bases which we build and maintain at such crush- 
ing cost. Every nation permitting us to use our 
own bases in a war against the Soviets would risk 
destructive retaliation. How many of our allies 
will take this risk when the critical moment 
comes? In every foreign nation where we have 
bases, the presence of large numbers of American 
troops and American civilians has created anti- 
American feeling. In every election held in every 


one of these nations, political parties (often, very 
powerful ones) get votes by promising to kick 
the yanks out of the country. 


1. prove these assertions about the dangerous 
inadequacy of an American defensive system built 
on foreign bases, just review the history of our 
dealings with any nation where we have military 


installations. 
* * * 


FRANCE 


Since 1949, America has spent more than 50 
billion dollars on NATO (North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization) ; and we have built the NATO de- 
fenses on France, as the keystone. We have given 
France almost 7 billion dollars in aid since the 
end of World War II. 


Yet France, for all practical purposes, has with- 
drawn from NATO. She is using her own mili- 
tary forces and equipment (plus the military goods 
which we gave her for her NATO divisions) in 
her colonial wars. DeGaulle has refused to permit 
American missiles bases on French soil, and has 
made it clear that French troops would not parti- 
cipate in any NATO military action unless, at the 
moment, such action served the direct and imme- 
diate national needs of France. 


GREECE 


Cane foreign-aid lobbyist in America cites 
Greece as the classic example of how our aid saved 
a nation from communism. We have given Greece 
almost 2 billion dollars in aid since World War II 
— which is almost $300 for every man, woman, 
and child in the nation. 


Yet Greece has been moving in a pro-commu- 
nist direction since we saved her from communism. 


In October, 1955, (after 8 years of American 
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aid) Spyros Theotokis, foreign minister of Greece, 
in a public statement, said that Greece is in a trend 
toward “equal friendship” for the communist and 
non-communist world. He said this neutralism 
might lead in the long run to Greece’s joining the 
Soviet Union, against the western “democracies.” 
Mr. Theotokis said the Soviets had already made 
offers to buy Greek agricultural surpluses — and 
to provide other benefits. He hinted broadly that 
the Greeks are weary of taxes for their own de- 
fense and that if the west would give them more 
aid, they might fall into a pro-western trend for 
a while. 


In 1959, Greece — still in a trend toward “equal 
friendship” — was rejecting all suggestions about 
American missiles bases on Greek soil, and was 
every day growing cooler about her commitments 
to the collective defense of Europe. 

* * & 


JAPAN 


0. October 4, 1957, 23,000 Japanese employees 
of 19 United States military bases went on strike 
for 24 hours, protesting the scheduled with- 
drawal of American troops — which would put 
many of them out of jobs. At about that same 
time, seven other Japanese civilians were arrested 
for trespassing on an American Air base, when 
they tried to stage a demonstration against the en- 
largement of runways for jet bombers. 


On March 30, 1959, a Tokyo district judge 
acquitted these seven Japanese civilians of the 
charge of trespass — ruling that the existence of 
American military bases in Japan violates the 
Japanese constitution. The Japanese government 
appealed the decision, “confident” that the Japan- 
ese Supreme Court will reverse it and hold that 
American bases in Japan are legal under Japanese 
law. The Japanese high court has not yet heard 
the case. No one knows when the case will come 
up; and no one knows how the Japanese Supreme 
Court will rule. The Japanese government has 
announced, however, that if the Japanese Supreme 
Court also holds American bases in Japan uncon- 


stitutional — the Americans will have to go. 


Wie making this announcement — preparing 
the world for the possibility that it may at any 
moment compel America to evacuate all bases on 
Japanese soil — Japanese officials were in negotia- 
tion with the American government for more and 
bigger American bases. 


On November 10, 1959, the Japanese foreign 
minister reported to the Japanese parliament on 
progress in these negotiations. He said the new 
security treaty being worked out with America 
would permit America to use its bases in Japan 
for operations elsewhere in the far east, but only 
after ‘prior consultations” with the Japanese gov- 
ernment. The new treaty will also require the 
United States to consult with Japan before making 
“major changes” in equipment for American 
forces in Japan. The new treaty will clearly obli- 
gate America to defend Japan against aggression, 
but will not obligate Japan to dispatch troops to 
help America. 


It will obviously be a good deal for Japan; but 
the whim of the Japanese Supreme Court or a 
change in political winds could eliminate the 
cornerstone of ‘American defense” in the whole 
far eastern area. 


What has this cornerstone of ‘our defense in 
the far east’’ cost us so far? Since we defeated 
Japan in 1945, we have given her more than 3 and 
one-half billion dollars in economic aid. This does 
not include the billions we have given her in 
direct military assistance, nor the billions we have 
spent on military installations in Japan, nor the 
millions which have been poured into her economy 
by American personnel stationed there. 


SPAIN 


I. September, 1953, the United States and Spain 
signed agreements by which Spain gave us per- 
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mission to build six major air and naval-air bases 
in Spain, for joint United States-Spanish use in 
war time. 


Spain was going to provide the land and we 
were going to bear all expense of building, supply- 
ing, and equipping the bases. The amount of aid 
which we promised, as the price of getting to 
build these bases for mutual defense, was nominal 
— in comparison with what we were paying other 
“allies.” 


But by mid 1956 (before any of the bases were 
anywhere near completion, or even in shape to be 
used in an emergency) Spain was complaining 
about our stinginess. 


0. June 8, 1956, the Spanish government an- 
nounced a “new plan” for raising Spanish living 
standards to a level nearer that of her “western 
neighbors.” The plan called for $1,045,000,000.00 
of aid from the United States during the next 
seven years. 


Spanish officials complained that during the first 
three years of their mutual defense treaty with us, 
we had given Spain only $220,000,000 in economic 
aid. They pointed out that, in contrast to this small 
amount, the United States had given 6 billions to 
Great Britain, one billion each to Holland, Greece, 
and Austria. 


On June 12, 1956, the Spanish government an- 
nounced that it had drawn plans for a 12 mile 
bridge from Spain to Morocco, across the straits 
of Gibraltar. Spanish officials (expecting America 
to put up the money) said the bridge would cost 
only 125 million dollars — only a fraction of what 
the United States had already given other Europ- 
ean Governments. 


This drumfire of complaints and demand for 
more aid got results. 


By the spring of 1958, American economic aid 
to Spain, since the signing of the 1953 treaties, 
had grown to $811,800,000.00: $106,600,000.00 
Export-Import Bank loans and credits; $274,800,- 


000.00 Agricultural Surplus “‘sales”; $89,400,- 
000.00 food gifts for Catholic charities; $341,- 
000,000.00 “Defense aid.” 


All of this was in addition to military aid. But 
the Spaniards were not satisfied. On March 19, 
1958, the New York Times correspondent in 
Madrid reported that Franco had requested that, 
beginning with the next fiscal year, we grant Spain 
at least $250,000,000.00 per year in economic aid 
—as Spain’s price for going along with our pro- 
gram of defending Europe. 


0. December 31, 1958, in his annual radio 
message to the people, Franco carefully avoided 
any mention of the United States or of the aid we 
had given him since 1953. In fact, Franco said 
that during the 22 years of his regime no one, 
except God, had given Spain any aid or assistance. 


United States officials said this statement was 
hard to reconcile with statistics which reveal that, 
since 1953, the United States had given Spain 
$350,000,000.00 in modern arms for Spanish 
armed forces, and $894,000,000.00 in economic 
aid; that 1000 Spaniards have been brought to the 
United States, at our expense, and given modern 
technical training; and that we have spent more 
than $400,000,000.00 on Spanish military bases, 
intended to defend Spain against foreign enemies. 


On January 1, 1959, Franco’s cabinet ministers, 
according to custom, made radio addresses to the 
nation. They also carefully avoided mentioning 
the United States in any way. The Spanish foreign 
minister, in his speech, announced that he would 
soon visit Nasser in Egypt. 


Au of this focused public attention on some- 
thing that American officials already knew: Span- 
ish officials suppress all mention, in the controlled 
press and in their own public statements, of 
American aid to Spain, although they are per- 
petually demanding more aid from us. Ever since 
we started giving Franco aid as the price for build- 
ing bases in Spain, Franco’s government has been 
moving steadily toward the position of neutralism 
which African and Asian nations have found an 
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excellent means of extorting aid from America 
without risking the wrath of the Soviets. 


0. October 7, 1959, Congressman Frank 
Kowalski (Democrat, Connecticut), a member of 
the House Armed Services Committee, was in 
Spain on a tour of our military bases. He noticed 
that only the Spanish flag is permitted to fly over 
the American bases and that American troops are 
required to salute the Spanish flag when it is 
raised and lowered. The Congressman asked our 
Ambassador in Spain about this. The Ambassador, 
John Davis Lodge, said: 


“Our flag is not flown in Spain because this 
would cause us difficulties with the Franco gov- 
ernment.” 


Kowalski wired President Eisenhower, saying 
that “men and officers of our forces in Spain have 
asked me to bring this distressing situation to your 
attention.” 


l., a statement to the press, Congressman Kowal- 
ski said: 


“I cannot believe that the American people 
who have contributed almost one and a half bil- 
lion dollars in military and economic aid to Spain 
should have to accept this humiliating decision.” 


tas are still accepting it, but this situation will 
probably correct itself before long: 


The 1953 agreement under which we are build- 
ing the big bases in Spain ends in 1963. The agree- 
ment can be extended for another five years, if 
both sides agree; if not, America must withdraw 
and all facilities will belong to Spain, with no 
strings attached. 


l. has been rather apparent, from the beginning, 
that Franco's purpose in signing these agreements 
for American bases was: (1) to get the bases built 
for Spain, at American expense; (2) to extort the 
maximum of other kinds of aid from us during the 
building; and (3) when the bases are all built and 
equipped and the treaty period ends, to kick 


Americans out. 


How has this been apparent? From the first, 
Franco insisted that the Spanish people should be 
kept in ignorance of what America is doing for 
Spain—thus guaranteeing that enough anti- 
American feeling will generate to support the 
Spanish government enthusiastically when it is 
time to tell the yanks to go home. 


Moreover, Franco, from the beginning, has in- 
sisted that the United States build the bases in 
Spain slowly. He said that a sudden spurt of 
American spending in Spain would cause inflation. 
That would make sense, if he didn’t keep demand- 
ing more aid to stop inflation. Franco’s real reason 
for making us go slow on building the big bases 
is, apparently, to stretch the process over the ten- 
year period so that, as soon as the bases are com- 
pleted, he can take them over and get American 
troops off Spanish soil. 


The pace we have set in building the Spanish 
bases rather well complies with Franco’s desires. 
We have been working on them for more than five 
years, and they are still far from completed. 


MOROCCO 


L. 1951 and 1952 America completed and put 
into operation, in Morocco, four of the biggest air 
bases in the world. Morocco was a colony of 
France then. The bases were built under a French- 
American agreement to operate them jointly. 


The American bases in Morocco were said to be 
the key to American air defense for the whole of 
Europe and Africa. They were considered so im- 
portant that they were rushed to completion under 
crash conditions — costing 500 million dollars to 
build, 500 million to equip. They were built so 
fast that runways buckled and had to be redone. 
The waste was fabulous: because the bases were 
being built so hurriedly, they cost at least 5 times 
as much as they would have cost under normal 
procedures. But no one complained very much, be- 
cause the “free world” couldn't live without them. 
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L. 1956, Morocco obtained independence from 
France; and the new Moroccan government imme- 
diately demanded French and American evacua- 
tion of the bases. In April, 1956, Moroccan work- 
ers struck the American bases, demanding higher 
wages. The strike was settled rather quickly and 
peacefully; but the implications were chilling to 
that “free world” which just couldn’t do without 
these bases. 


W. immediately instituted an aid program to 
the new Moroccan government, but in no time at 
all the Moroccans were demanding more. 


On May 22, 1958, Mr. Cedric H. Seager, Direc- 
tor of the United States aid mission to Morocco, 
announced that we were granting ten million dol- 
lars in emergency aid to Morocco, in addition to 
the 20 million dollars already given them during 
that fiscal year. He said Morocco was also being 
given high priority for loans from the new De- 
velopment Loan Fund. He revealed that American 
aid had been financing approximately one half of 
Morocco’s total budget for long-range internal 
improvements and development: low-cost public 
housing projects, road construction, soil conserva- 
tion, irrigation, reforestation, and locust control. 


On November 18, 1958, King Mohamed V of 
Morocco announced his determination to obtain 
“total and unconditional” evacuation of American 
bases in Morocco. 


Washington officialdom’s reaction was that, re- 
gardless of the development of long-range mis- 
siles, the United States must retain its worldwide 
network of military bases. 


0). May 12, 1959, the Moroccan Government 
announced that 47.5% of its ‘“development bud- 
get” for 1959 would be financed by “foreign 
loans” totaling 40 million dollars. Although the 
United States was not mentioned, and although 
the foreign help was called ‘‘loans,” the 40 million 
dollars was the amount of economic aid which the 
United States had just offered Morocco for the 
year 1959. 


On May 25, 1959, King Mohamed V said, in a 
public speech, that Morocco is glad to receive for- 
eign aid, as long as it imposes no obligations on 
the country; and he reasserted his determination to 
compel American evacuation of air bases in 
Morocco. 


I. July, 1959, after a prolonged visit with Nasser 
of Egypt, King Mohamed V of Morocco again 
started agitation for evacuation of American bases. 
Veiled remarks by the King and other government 
officials, and in the controlled Moroccan press, 
indicated that Morocco would start levying a 
tariff on all supplies which the United States brings 
to its bases —and will start charging an annual 
rental of 450 million dollars. 


Although these threats were believed intended 
to goad the United States to speed in evacuating 
the Moroccan bases, it was broadly hinted in Mo- 
roccan official statements that if we were willing to 
pay a high enough price, we might continue using 
our bases — under Moroccan control. 


0. August 5, 1959, the United States govern- 
ment — nothing daunted by the fact that we had 
practically been thrown out of Morocco — an- 
nounced plans for constructing a magnificent em- 
bassy building in Rabat, Moroccan capital. 


On October 30, 1959, a joint United States- 
Moroccan declaration, made in Washington, an- 
nounced that the United States has publicly recog- 
nized Moroccan sovereignty over American bases 
in Morocco and will agree to withdrawal of all 
American troops. 


0. November 13, 1959, the Moroccan govern- 
ment announced that more than 10,000 Moroccan 
citizens had suffered partial paralysis — for which 
there is no known cure — as a result of consuming 
cooking oil diluted with a mineral oil which is 
supposed to be used for flushing airplane engines. 


Moroccan merchants had bought the machine 
oil from the U. S. Air Force base near Casablanca 
— where it was sold, for practically nothing, as 
military surplus. The United States Air Force was 
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in no way to blame. The oil containers had been 
clearly labeled. The Moroccan government is 
) placing blame where it belongs — on the criminal 
behavior of Moroccan merchants. 


But no one doubts that, in the minds of the 
semi-literate Moroccan people — as in the minds 
of people throughout the Moslem world — 
America will be held responsible for this national 
calamity in Morocco. 


LIBYA 


When Morocco first began demanding that we 
abandon our air bases there, we moved our Seven- 
teenth Air Force Headquarters from Morocco to 
Wheelus Air Base at Tripoli, in Libya. Wheelus, 
also among the biggest bases in the world, was 
being operated under an agreement which we had 
signed with Libya in 1954 — giving them aid, as 
usual, in return for permission to build and use 
the base. 


As soon as it became apparent that Wheelus 
was becoming “indispensible” to us, the Libyan 
government demanded more aid. In February, 


1959, the Libyans put it squarely on the line: we 
had to increase, sharply, all forms of aid to them 
as the price of continued operation of Wheelus 
Air Base. 


Now we are moving Seventeenth Air Force 
Headquarters from Wheelus. 


MISSILES BASES 


Lite in 1957 (after the Soviets had launched 
their first Sputnik), a meeting of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization was held in Paris. A 
central topic of discussion was the arming of 
European member nations with American nuclear 
missiles. 


Norway — a member of NATO and considered 
a close friend of America — refused to accept 
American nuclear missiles bases on her soil, stating 
the considerations very clearly. A Norwegian 
official explained that the Soviets have threatened 
Norway with destruction, in event of war, if Nor- 
way accepts American nuclear bases. The official 
said that although Norway still “strongly believes” 
in NATO, the Norwegian people feel safe from 
Soviet attack as long as they remain on their pres- 
ent “friendly footing” with the Soviet Union. 
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If you do not keep a permanent file of The Dan Smoot Report, please mail this copy to a friend who is 

interested in sound government. 
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A, it turned out, none of the NATO nations at 
the Paris meeting in late 1957 would commit 
themselves to accept American nuclear bases and 
missiles. 


The British representatives indicated willing- 
ness — if the Macmillan government could get 
Parliament to approve. Getting that approval was 
not easy. 


On December 20, 1957, the House of Commons 
narrowly approved, by a vote of 289 to 251, the 
building of American missiles bases in Britain. It 
is doubtful that Parliament would have approved 
at all, if Prime Minister Macmillan had not given 
assurance that Britain would have “complete nega- 
tive control” over use of American nuclear missiles 
from British bases. 


B, mid-November, 1959, only three of the 15 
NATO nations had agreed to accept American 
Missiles bases: Italy, Turkey, England. Of these 
three, Turkey was already complaining that she 
was on the point of economic ruin and that she 
would have to have more American aid. We have 
already given Turkey almost a billion dollars in 
aid since 1947. 


All governments which do accept American 
missiles bases will have what the British Prime 
Minister calls ‘complete negative control.” The 


foreign government will own and control the 
American base and the American missiles. The 
American government will own and control the 
nuclear warheads. 


Before a nuclear missile can be fired from any 
of our foreign bases, the foreign government must 
authorize the use of the base and the missile; 
the President of the United States must authorize 
the use of the nuclear warhead. 


FORTRESS AMERICA 


7 in the postwar period, at the beginning of 
our disastrous program of neglecting America to 
defend the world, former President Herbert 
Hoover urged us to build a fortress America. He 
was shouted down, and no major national figure 
has had the courage or good sense to take up the 
fight since. 


But if we don’t start building American de- 
fenses in earnest, America will find herself stand- 
ing alone and helpless against a ruthless enemy 
who can easily over-run the neutralist nations and 
use our own military installations against us. 


WHO IS DAN SMOOT? 
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